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“THE WORLD TODAY” 


President-elect Hoover's visit has awakened an extraor- 
dinary Interest in Central and South America. For the 
next six or seven weeks Latin American countries will be 
the subject of Mr. McDonald's Monday evening talks over 
WEAF and the Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. This special series begins on December 3 with 
“South America: Buckground,’’ to be followed with a 
discussion of such countries as Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Venezuela. Mr. McDonald 
has prepared a selected reading list, which may be con- 
sulted at local libraries and bookstores or secured free by 
writing to the F. P. A. directly. 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE DEADLOCK 





HE negotiations which opened in 

Nanking on October 19 between Dr. 
C. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Nationalist Chinese Government, 
and M. Yata, the Japanese Consul-General 
in Shanghai, appear to have reached a 
deadlock. Three main groups of ques- 
tions have been under consideration: (1) 
claims for the loss of life and property 
as the result of disorders and armed 
clashes in Tsinan, Hankow and Nan- 
king; (2) the revision of the Sino-Jap- 
anese treaty of commerce and navigation, 
1896; (3) the adjustment of financial and 
economic relations, which involves recog- 
nition by the Chinese Government of loans 
contracted by preceding governments, and 
the establishment of a graded tariff for 
China, as a step towards eventual tariff 
autonomy. 

Conflicting views as to the status of 
the treaty of 1896 had delayed considera- 
tion of the claims of the two governments 
prior to October. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, in a note of July 19, declared the 
treaty abrogated, and promulgated pro- 
visional regulations intended to govern 
relations between the two countries pend- 
ing the conclusion of a new treaty on an 
equal basis. The Japanese Government, 
in a note dated July 31, stated that it con- 
sidered the treaty still in force, objected 
vigorously to the provisional regulations, 
but expressed its willingness to discuss 
the revision of the treaty. The Chinese 
Government found it difficult to recede 
from the extreme position it had taken; 
its answer, received in Tokio on August 
17, was, however, conciliatory in tone. 
Criticism of Baron Tanaka’s Chinese 
policy by the Minseito (Opposition) party 


in Japan, the recurrence of anti-Japanese 
demonstrations in China and the fact that 
the Chinese Government did not attempt 
to apply the provisional regulations in 
practice, led to a modification of Japan’s 
attitude regarding the treaty. As a re- 
sult, the two governments found it pos- 
sible to open the Nanking negotiations. 

On October 26 it was reported that 

agreement had been reached regarding 
the Nanking incident, along lines similar 
to those of the settlement already effected 
with the United States, France, and Great 
Britain. The Hankow incident appeared 
to be well on the way to adjustment. 
Japan had agreed to withdraw her troops 
from Shantung as soon as guarantees 
could be given for the future safety of 
her nationals. The financial and economic 
questions were set aside for subsequent 
negotiations with Dr. T. V. Soong, the 
Chinese Minister of Finances. Discussion 
of the validity of the treaty was avoided, 
and the plenipotentiaries were said to 
favor the conclusion of a new treaty. The 
Tsinan incident, however, defied solu- 
tion, both parties refusing to assume re- 
sponsibility for its results. In view of the 
fact that the Nanking negotiations have 
so far been informal in character, and 
that a formal conference was made con- 
tingent on Japan’s recognition of the 
Nationalist Government which, in turn, 
was to follow adjustment of the Tsinan 
incident, it is difficult to see at present 
how the two governments can succeed in 
breaking the vicious circle. 

Two factors which have been sedulously 
kept in the background are, it is believed, 
largely responsible for the deadlock: 
Japan’s doubts as to the stability and sol- 
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vency of the Nationalist Government, and 
increasing friction between the two coun- 
tries in Manchuria. The Nationalist 
Government has sought to obtain control 
over Manchuria’s foreign relations. Japan, 
which views with alarm the effect such 
control might have on its interests in 
Manchuria, has entered into negotiations 
with Chang Hsuek-liang, the present head 
of the province, in order to prevent the 
spread of Chinese influence. China’s con- 
tention that Japan looks to the establish- 
ment of a protectorate on the mainland 
may be discounted; the Nine-Power 
Treaty, 1922, to which Japan is a party, 
would in any case form an obstacle to 
such a plan. In view, however, of Japan’s 
large investments in Manchuria, and of 
the province’s value as a market and a 
source of raw materials, it may be ex- 
pected that Japan will regard it as a 
sphere of influence, and will oppose all 
encroachments on the part of China. 


The reported Anglo-Japanese accord 
regarding cooperation in China may indi- 
cate that Japan is unwilling to play a 
lone game in the future. The accord, it 
is claimed, is not a renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, but simply an under- 
standing intended to check possible ex- 
ploitation of differences between foreign 
powers by the Chinese Government. It 
would permit a full and frank exchange 
of views between the two governments 
whenever either is engaged in diplomatic 
negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It may be considered as a reversal 
of the traditional policy of collective ac- 
tion in China—a reversal for which the 
United States set a precedent by the ne- 
gotiation and conclusion of a separate 
treaty with China on July 25.* 


In view of the disturbing nature of the 
Far Eastern situation, the Council’s fail- 
ure in September to re-elect China to a 
non-permanent seat has been considered 
unfortunate. The proposed visit of M. 
Avenol, Deputy Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, to China, and the visit 
of M. Thomas, director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, to Japan, have been 
favorably interpreted by the Japanese 
press as a sign of the League’s awakening 
interest in the Far East. V. A. M. 


Supplementing the Kellogg Pact 


HAT President Coolidge is desirous of 
removing the obstacles of the United 
States’ participation in the World Court, 
seems to be the impression gained by fif- 
teen Republican Senators who were his 


*Cf. News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 39, Aug. 3, 1928. 
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guests at breakfast on November 24. It 
will be recalled that the states signatory 
to the Court Protocol held a special con- 
ference in Geneva in September, 1926, to 
discuss the United States’ reservations. 
The fifth reservation, to the effect that the 
Court shall not “entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest,” was 
unacceptable to the signatory states and 
twenty-four of them replied to Washing- 
ton to that effect, including France, 
Great Britain and most of the British 
Dominions. Only five states, Albania, 
Cuba, Greece, Liberia and Luxem- 
burg have unconditionally accepted the 
United States’ reservations. The Ge- 
neva Conference left the door open for 
further negotiations, but up to now 
Washington has made no move. 

A resolution introduced into the Sen- 
ate on February 6, 1928, by Senator 
Gillett of Massachusetts “suggesting the 
advisability of a further exchange of 
views” on the subject is due to come be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for consideration during the 
short session of Congress. It has been 
suggested in well-informed circles in 
Washington that the President is anxious 
to avoid the inevitable Senate debate 
which the resolution would occasion, 
and has therefore decided, without Sen- 
ate action, to reply to the communica- 
tions from the Court members, which 
have remained unanswered in most cases 
for almost two years. 

The election of Charles Evans Hughes 
as Judge on the Permanent Court may 
have motivated this renewed interest 
in the Court. It has also been suggested 
that the signature of the Kellogg Pact 
makes very timely the renewal of nego- 
tiations for the United States’ adherence 
to the Court. President Coolidge’s desire 
to round out by this step the achieve- 
ment of his administration in foreign af- 
fairs is understandable. 

At the League of Nations Assembly in 
Geneva last September, a move was 
made to clear up the question of whether 
or not a unanimous vote of the Council 
or Assembly is necessary to ask the Court 
for an advisory opinion. Steps have also 
been taken with a view to a revision of 
the Statute of the Court which will prob- 
ably be taken up at the December meet- 
ing of the Council. It is therefore possible 
that at that time, something may happen 
to facilitate our adherence to the Court. 


M. S. W. 
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